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school in Germany culminating in Tetens1 derived its views directly
from him.
In spite of his wide divergence from Descartes in many impor-
tant respects, it is useful to consider the affinities as well as the
disagreements of the two, since we can thereby set Locke's position
in a clearer light. We have already seen that he accepted without
question the general categorical scheme of substance, essence, and
mode which Descartes himself had taken over from his pre-
decessors. It is, however, noticeable that Locke is by no means
consistent in his application of it. Sometimes it seems as if the real
essence, for example, of a piece of gold simply is the number,
texture, and motion of its insensible parts; while at others (more
consistently with his general view) it is found in the 'something, I
know not what', or substance which is numerable, figured, and
mobile. Either doctrine is reconcilable with his undoubted viejv
that the piece of gold has a real essence whose nature we are
incompetent to discover, though in the former case the incom-
petence would really depend only on the inadequacy of our
perceptual mechanism, whereas in the latter it would be inherent
in the nature of things.
Locke agrees with Descartes in holding that substantial forms
can be of no service whatever towards an account of real essences,
but he does so for an entirely different reason. Descartes had
maintained that substantial forms, because they were capable of
immediate apprehension by sense, could not serve as a basis for
mathematical calculations about the nature of the real, whereas
it was their non-empirical character which rendered them objection-
able to Locke. To admit substantial forms of which we can have
knowledge would be, as he quite correctly observed, to credit
ourselves with an a priori cognition of real essences which was
precisely what he held that we never do and never can obtain. - It
is really in support of this contention that he rejects even the
Cartesian substitute for substantial forms, namely innate ideas.
As we have seen, he actually restricts knowledge to the intuitive
apprehension of connexions and repugnances between ideas,
whether the latter are received through the senses or framed by
the mind for itself, and consequently he is committed to the view
that all our knowledge is on a single level. In that it all depends
on the exertion of a power of apprehending inherent in the mind
we can maintain, if we want to, that the whole of it is innate; but
1 See below, pp. 154 ft.
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